LANDSCAPE  AFTER  HOMER

se dessine la melancolique composition de Sophocle.5 l
This patriotic outburst is not a specimen of land-
scape composition; it is addressed to a blind man. But
it is remarkable as a fine sample of Greek sentiment
and of Sophocles5 artistry. The sentiments are fore-
shadowed by the words of Antigone (16-18), of the
Athenian Stranger (53-63)5 and of Oedipus (84-110).
It is not fantastic to find in giravXa (669) an echo of
irav\av (88). Dr. Makail has remarked that the lines
on the nightingale recall a simile in the Nineteenth
Book of the Odyssey? The mention of the stainless
waters of Cephisus, the Muses, and Aprodite, connects
the ocle with one almost equally famous in Euripides'
Medea (824-865). The first two stanzas are in praise
of Colonus mainly, with hints of Attica as a whole and
the neighbouring Academy; the second strophe
and antistrophe treat of Attica mostly, with references
to the Academy and Colonus. The opening word,
evtTTTTov, strikes a note thoroughly Greek. Compare
Pindar's praise of Orchomenus as /caXXLVwXo? eSpa
(0/j>., xiv. 2). In this inviolable spot the music of
birds charms the ear and floral beauty delights the eye.
The whole land is under the care of gods, who have
watched over it from of old, who visit it, and bless it.
Sleepless fountains of pure water bestow fertility, a
miraculous plant defies all enemies and fosters genera-
tion after generation of sure defenders, a breed of
horses never fails, and there is cthe sea to friend and
comfort.' Yet the utilitarian features are treated with
Sophoclean delicacy, and the notes of proper pride
are so tempered with a sense of divine protection and
the ministry of deity to a favoured land as not to
disturb the air of 'softness still and holy' that seems
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